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Introduction 



The traditional graduate programs in music education have been effective 
in the preparation of music educators for a variety of roles : music teach- 

er in elementary and secondary schools, conductor of performing groups in 
schools and coUeges, college teacher of music education coui’ses and 
supervisor of student teac’riing in music, and supervisor and administrator 
of music in schools and colleges. A part of these graduate programs has 
been oriented toward research, but this emphasis has been a minor one x^ith 
the major emphasis upon preparation for teaching, performance, and service 
roles • 



An increased need for systematic research in music education has resulted 
in a groxiing demand for qualified researchers in music education xvhich is 
not being met by these graduate programs. As one approach to meet this de- 
mand, fifty-one key music education professors across the nation partici- 
pated in a Special Training Project in Research in Music Education in 
Seattle, W shington, March 11 -l4, 1968, prior to the 3.968 Biennial meeting 
of the Music Educators National Conference. The intent of the Project was 
to increase these professors orientation toward systematic research, to 
improve their competence to train doctoral candidates as systematic re- 
searchers, and to improve their own competency in conducting research. 

The objective of the training project x^as to improve the research skills 
of the participants in designing, conducting, and analyzing controlled 
■variable -manipulating experiments in an educational context. Special ■ 
attention was devoted to experiments applicable to music teaching situations 
in schools and colleges. Specific objectives for the participants included 
the development of the following abilities : 

1. Specify appropriate independent and dependent xrar tables for an experi- 
mental study, and state the specific relationships to be investigated 
in the study. 

2. Demonstrate a functional understanding of the basic principles of 
experimental design, including control, randomization, internal and 
external validity, planned comparisons, ex post facto analyses, and 
so forth. 

3* Distinguish between •valid and invalid statements of inference about 
experimental -variables when given descriptions of the xrariables, pro- 
cedures, and data. 

4. E'valuate proposed experimental procedures in terms of methodological 
adequacy and select the most -valid and practical experimental design 
for investigating the specified relationships. 

5. Demonstrate a f-unctional understanding of the most useful methods of 
statistical analysis of data derived from comparative experimentation. 

Dr. Jason Millman, Associate Professor and Director, Research Training Pro- 
gram for Educational Research Methodologists, Cornell University, and Dr. 
Thomas Maguire, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Alberta were the instructors for the four-day training session. 
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Description of the Program 

The Special Training Project in Research in Music Education was held at the 
Sheraton Motor Inn, Seattle, Washington. All sessions were held in a large 
room eq.uipped with speaker’s platform, blackboard^s , and public address sys- 
tem. Trainees were seated in groups of four at tables facing the speaker’s 
platform which permitted a large-group lecture situation and small -group 
work opportunities; 

Each of the four days \jsls divided into four sessions: two in the morning 
and two in the afternoon. These were essentially large group lectures with 
the two instructors alternating in the lecturer role. Frequent opportuni- 
ties for small -group work were interspersed with the lectures. 

The topics for the training sessions fell into two categories; research 
design and statistical analysis. Beginning with a study of research de- 
sign, the first two days covered elementary concepts, e.g., types of 
variables, randomization, etc.; internal validity; external validity; and • 
quasi-designs. A basic reference supplied each of the participants was a 
copy of the Campbell and Stanley EXPERIMENTAL AND QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 
FOR RESEARCH (Rand-McNally, I966) . 

The third and fourth day of the training sessions focused upon statistical 
analysis, covering such elementary concepts as null hypothesis, statis- 
tical significance, hypothesis testing, etc.; analysis of variance and as- 
sumptions of normality and equal variance, uncorrelated repeated measures, 
and independent observations related to analysis of variance; analysis of 
co-variance; and multiple comparisons. 

During the four days of training, seven quizzes were given- the participants. 
These tests were not so much mastery tests as they were diagnostic ones. 
They included: 

1. Elementary Concepts of Design and Sources of. Internal Invalidity 

2. Interactions 

3. Sources of External Invalidity 

4. i^ypothesis Testing 

5 . Analysis of Variance 

6. Violating NOVA Assumptions 

7 . Covariance and Multiple Comparisons 

Each participant received a prepared book of instructional materials (see 
Appendix E for Table of Contents) which served as the guide for instruction. 
Lectures, small group discussions, and trainee-instructor interaction 
sequentially followed these materials. 

Although no sessions were formally scheduled for the evenings, the in- 
structors made themselves a^^ailable the first three evenings for individual 
consulting, small group discussions, and review sessions for participants 
desiring additional work. 
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Evaluation of the Program 

In the opinion of the Music Education Research Council members on the staff 
of the Project, the four-day training session was one of the most import- 
ant steps undertaken by the council to improve the role of systematic re- 
search in the field of music education. The participants, nearly all of 
whom Were doctoral advisers at major educational institutions across the 
country , came together with disparate abilities in and attitudes toward 
experimental research. These 51 men and women worked diligently (absentee- 
ism of less than 20 man-sessions out of a total of 8l6 man-sessions), 
evidencing a high interest and enthusiasm throughout the entire l6 sessions 
of the four days. In addition to the daily sessions, 35 of the 51 partici- 
^nts attended the optional evening sessions generously provided by the two 
instructors • 

Objective results of such a training session can best be observed in the 
quality of doctoral dissertation which a participant will subsequently 
supervise or in the direct research activity in which he engaged. Less ob- 
jective but perhaps not less meaningful results are obtained from the verbal 
reactions of participants during the ongoing sessions, from the estimations 
of participant attitude and from post-session reactions. These kinds of 
information have been highly positive, providing the Project staff and the 
Music Education Research Council with an optimistic vie^r toward, conducting 
similar sessions in the future. 

No enterprise of this kind is possible without a certain amount of circum- 
stances and events occurring which prevent the program from being totally 
effective." In order to improve future ventures it is important to identify 
both weaknesses and strengths of this Special Training Project in Experi- 
mental Design. 

The criteria used for selecting participants (see Appendix C) permitted 
the acceptance of a hig^y heterogeneous group in terms of research and 
statistical background. As a result, some persons were selected who indi- 
cated having difficulty studying the statistical materials presented the 
final two days of the session. Selection criteria for future Research 
Training ]^ojects in Experimental Design in Music Education should take 
into consideration the previous training and experience in research method- 
olo^ and statistics (both quantitatively and qualitatively) in order to 
ac’ ieve more hom^eneous grouping, even if this were to mean conducting two 
separate sessionsY^ one for advanced research training and another for in- 
experienced systematic researchers . 

Although the size of the group was approximately that desired, the selection 
had to be made from too few applicants. This was due in part to the short 
period of time available between the date of notification of contract award 
and the date necessary for final selection. Since only applications were 



Members of the Participant Selection Committee were Dr. Paul Lehman, Music 
Education Research Council Chairman and Chairman of the Selection Committee, 
Dr, Robert Petzold, Associate Project Director, and Dr, James Carlsen, Pro- 
ject Director. 
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invited from doctoral degree granting institutions and from persons con- 
ducting music education research under grants from USOE, more time would 
mve permitted better publicity and certainly more applications from which 
to make the selection. Several inquiries arrived after the deadline. It 

IS not possible to know how many other inquiries might have been received 
had more time been available. 

+v! of session attendance, it would appear that both the length of 

the Training Project and the daily schedule were satisfactory. Having the 
sessions in the hotel where the participants were staying eliminated tardi- 
ness and absenteeism. TMs was aided in part due to the fact that the hotel 
was isolated from the mainstream of activities in Seattle, thus reducing 

istracting influences. Future planning for similar projects might bear 
this in mind. 

While the length of the Project appeared to be about right, there were some 
who indicated that a shorter afternoon session, with schediiled evening ses- 
sions instead, might have provided a better daily schedule. Some had not 
planned for such a concentrated working session and became fatigued. Whether 
such a modification would indeed be an improvement or not is difficult to 
determine apart from some experimental examination. 



What might appear to be a weakness of the Project was the extensiveness of 
the instructional objectives in relationship to both the limited research 
background of some of the participants and the relatively short amount of 
time available to cover all points. There were a number of comments and 
suggestions which indicated that some participants were trying to accomplish 
in four days what should be carried on at their home institutions over .a 
one or two-year period involving self-study, auditing courses, and seeking 
qualified assistance from experts. 

Nonetheless, reactions from those who considered their prerequisites de- 
ficient indicated a strong positive attitude toward the sessions and toward 
the probable effect of the sessions upon their subsequent research and 
doctoral advising. ^ Several of these persons stated an intent to pursue a 
follow-up program in systematic research training for themselves when they 
return to their home institutions. The seeming weakness of a too-extensive 
set of instructional objectives may well prove to be a strength in that it 
provided participants an opportunity to view in both breadth and depth the 
scope of systematic research and to evaluate their own limitations within 
this scope. If such an awareness motivates these professors to seek further 
research training, this would be a valuable outcome of the Project. 

It would be presumptuous to suggest that the five objectives (see above) 
co^d be fully realized in four days. A study of the results of the seven 
quizzes (see Appendix G), of the pre and post-test results of the Term 
Familiarity check list (see Appendix P), and a review of reactive comments 
of several of the participants would indicate that specific competencies in 
planning, conducting, and analyzing experiments had been improved. The 

following are illustrative of some of the evaluations made by the partici- 
pants themselves; 
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..*1 have already been able to utilize some of the 
training received with some students beginning to 
prepare dissertation proposals. 

...I gained much. It will take a while to digest. 

...the benefits can be completely assessed only in 
the future. 

...at a meeting called to discuss a grad student’s 
research design ... we were able to suggest a 
possible improvement through the use of "cross - 
lagged panel correlations. . ." 

The participants were given an opportunity to evaluate various aspects of 
the Training Project with the Participant Evaluation Form (see Appendix H). 
The results of analysis of these forms indicate that participants were 
highly pleased with content and presentation. 

Probably the major strength of the Training Project was the instructional 
staff and the high degree of enthusiasm they engendered in the partici- 
pants to improve their research skills T The two instructors had prepared 
carefully, including the development of approximately l60 pages of in- 
structional material which v/as assembled into a book for each participant. 
Their presentations and lectures were cogent, to the point, and smoothly 
delivered. Both instructors were effective in utilizing small -group work- 
shop techniques at appropriate times within the instructional framework. ^ 
Their material was obviously well organized, and they moved at an effective 
pace through each of the sixteen separate sessions during the four days of 
the Project, and the quizzes and work exercises they employed were valuable 
and effective devices which facilitated learning. 

Summary of Recommendations 

1. Based upon the success of this Training Project, similar future re- 
search training projects should be developed. These should be 
operated at the division level as well as the .national level of MENC. 
Suitable topics might include Techniques for Curriculum Evaliaation, 
Techniques for Assessing Progress in Musical Learning, Systematic 
Research and the Music Administrator, an Advanced Program in Experi- 
mental Design and Analysis, and Writing Behavioral Objectives. 

2. Selection criteria for future similar sessions should include an item 
to determine research and statistical background of the applicants. 

This criterion item should not be a personal -estimation item, but 

she Id obtain evidence of demonstrated competency. 

I 

3. If heterogeneous groups are assembled for future similar sessions 
(this should not necessarily be avoided, for a certain desirable 
cross -fertilization is possible in such groups), they should be di- 
vided into more homogeneous groupings for instruction in statistical 
analysis . 
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4. The United States Office of Education should be encouraged to make 
announcements of av/ard of contracts as early as possible in order 
to provide ample time to effectively publicize programs, to obtain a 
sufficient numbe:^ of applicants, and to make adeq.uate selections of 
participants . 

Program Reports 

1. Publicity 

Letters (see Appendix A) were mailed to deans and department heads 
of institutions which' offered doctoral degrees in music education/- 
asking them to encourage their doctoral advisers to submit appli- 
cations for participation in the Research Training Project, letters 
(see Appendix A) of invitation to participate were sent to these 
doctoral advisers , to persons in music education who had received 
earlier research awards from the USOE, and to members of the Music 
Education .Council. Along with the invitation to participate, an 
application blank (see Appendix B) was included. Due to the short- 
ness of time, no other formal announcement of the Project was made. 



2. Application Summary 

a. Approximate number of inquiries from 

prospective trainees 51 * 

b. Number of completed applications received.^ 50 * 

c. Number of first rank applications 40 

d. How many applicants were offered admission 40 * 



* This does not include the 15 members of the 
Music Education Research Council (not includ- 
ing Project staff) who were automatically 



invited to participate. 

3 . Trainee Simimary 

a. Number of trainees initially accepted in 

program (including MERC members) 55 

Number of trainees enrolled at the beginning 
of program 51 

Number of trainees who completed program 51 

b. Categorization of trainees 

(l) Number of trainees who principally 
are elementary or secondary public 
school teachers 0 
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(2) Number of trainees who principally are 

local public school administrators or 
supervisors •. o 

( 3 ) Number of trainees from colleges or 

universities 5I 

Program Directors Attendance 



a. What was the number of instructional days 

for the program? 4 

b. What was the per cent of days the director 

was present? lOQf^o 



Financial Suunmary 



Expended or 
Budgeted ' Committed 



a. 



b. 



c. 



Trainee Support 






(1) Stipends ^ 

(2) Dependency Allowance 

(3) Travel 


t 3,300 
None 
None 


$ 3,045 

None 

None 


Direct Costs 






(1) Personnel 

(2) Supplies 

(3) Equipment 

( 4 ) Travel and Per Diem 

(5) Other 


5,069 

4 l 0 

None 

750 

1,165 


4,219 

275 

None 

778 

310 


Indirect Costs 


856 


700 


TOTAL 


. $11,550 


$ 9,327 
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General Mailings : 

a) Letter to administrators 

b) Invitation to apply 

c) Acceptar. e letter 

d) Memo to participants 



• COPY 

Hysic [iacalirs miunal coDUnjiTcY' 

A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 



December 29, 1967 



Dear Sir: 

The Music Education Research Council is planning to conduct a brief, 
intensive training program on the design of educational experiments 
in Seattle, Washington, March 11-14, 1968, immediately preceding the 
biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference in 
that city. The program will bring together a number of selected col- 
lege and university professors' who are responsible for the training 
of doctoral candidates in music education or who are themselves con- 
ducting research in music education for four days of training in de- - 
signing, conducting, and analyzing controlled variable-manipulating 
experiments in an educational context. The instruction will be given ^ 
by two national figures experienced in conducting such training pro- 
grams. It is anticipated that funds to support this program will be 
provided by the U.S. Office of Education. Final approval has not yet 
been given, but indications are that our request will be approved 
shortly. 

We consider this a unique opportunity for key faculty members to bring 
themselves up-to-date, in an important and timely aspect of research in 
music education. We hope that it will be possible for your institu- 
tion to be represented. Participants will be selected largely upon 
the basis of their direct involvement with doctoral programs in music 
education. The number of students with whom the professor comes in 
contact will be an important criterion,, though key professors in new 
programs and individuals conducting their own research are also eligible. 

We apologize for the lateness of this notice and request your prompt 
cooperation. Would you please distribute the enclosed application 
blanks to not more than three faculty members at your institution who 
you believe might be interested in participating in this program, who 
would be able to attend, and who could benefit from the program in 
terms of increased effectiveness in guiding doctoral research. Do not 
hesitate to apply yourself if you are the logical person from your in- 
stitution to participate. 
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We are aware that doctoral programs in music education are the respon- 
sibility of different administrative units on different campuses; For 
this reason we ask that if there is another administrator on your campus 
who might be able to identify the type of individual we are seeking, 
;Would you please consult with him or pass on this request to him. We , 
Hiope that you will distribute these blanks as soon as possible because 
appli dition s received at -the MENC Headquarters later than January 22 
cannot be considered . ‘ 

More detailed information is provided in the covering letter attached 
to each application blank. We hope that one or more . individuals from 
your institution will apply so that as many universities as possible 
throughout the nation will be represented. Current members of the 
Music Education Research Council (1966-1968) will be invited automat- 
ically. Thank you very much for your help. 



Sincerely 




Paul Lehman, Chairman 
MERC Participant Selection Committee 
Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Tuosic Edytiiors miionai GruTimniinr 

A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
,c1 201. Sixteenth Street N. W . WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 



December 29 , 1967,-« ■ 



Dear Colleague: 

As a service to researchers in music education throughout the nation, 
the Music Education Research Council is planning to conduct a brief, 
intensive training program on the design of educational experiments* p 
in Seattle, Washington, March 11-14, 1968, immediately preceding the 
biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference in that 
city. You have been suggested as a person who might wish to participate. 

It i^ anticipated that funds to support this program will be provided 
by the U.S. Office of Education. Final approval has not yet been given, 
but indications are that our request will be approved shortly. Because 
of the planning time required, we are now ‘accepting applications sub- 
ject to final approval of the project by the Office of Education. 

The program will bring together a number of selected college and uni- 
versity professors who are responsible for the training of doctoral 
candidates in music education or who are themselves conducting research 
in music education for four days of training in designing, conducting, 
and analyzing controllled variable-manipulating experiments in an edu- 
cational context. The instructors will be Professor Jason Millman of 
Cornell University and Professor Thomas Maguire, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and now of the University of Alberta. Both are 
experienced in conducting similar programs for the American Educational 
Research Association and other ^organizations. 

Participants will be selected largely on the basis of their direct in- 
volvement with doctoral programs in music education. The impact the 
participation of a given professor is likely to have on doctoral re- 
search will be an important criterion, though individuals conducting 
their own research are also eligible. 

Although it is not possible to produce fully qualified design special- 
ists in four days, it is possible to develop specific competencies in 
a number of aspects of planning, conducting, and analyzing experiments 
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iii that time. Special attention will be devoted to experiments appli- 
cable to music teaching situations in the schools and colleges. Upon 
completion of the program. the participant should be able to select the 
most appropriate design for a given problem, collect data in accordance 
with the design, and correctly analyze and interpret the results of the 
experiment. Specific behavidral objectives include the development of 
the following abilities in the participants: 

1. Speci:^ appropriate independent and dependent* variables for 

an experimental stpdy, and state the specific relationships 
to be investigated in the study. . 

2. Demonstrate a functional understanding of the basic princi- 
ples of experimental design, including control, randomiza- 
tion, internal and externa] validity, planned comparisons, 
ex post facto analyses, and so forth. 

3. Distinguish between valid and invalid statements of infer- 
ence about experimental variables when given descriptions 
of the variables, procedures, and data. 

. 4. Evaluate proposed experimental procedures in terms of meth- 
odological adequacy and select the most valid and practical 
experimental design for investigating the specified rela- 
tionships . 

5. Demonstrate a functional- understanding of the most useful 
methods of statistical analysis of data derived from com- 
parative experimentation. 

Participants are scheduled to receive a per diem allowance of $15 for 
each of the four days (total of $60) from the grant pending before the 
U.S. Of f ice *of Education. There will be no charge for tuition. No 
funds for transportation will be provided because music educators pre- 
sumably will be in Seattle for the MENC meeting. The sessions will be 
held at the Sheraton Motor Inn in Seattle. Single rooms will be avail- 
able from $12.50 to $16 and twins from $16.50 to $20. With double 
occupancy it should be possible to keep one’s expenses approximately 
within the expected per- diem allowance. 

If you believe that you would benefit from participation in such a pro- 
gram you are urged to complete the enclosed application blank and sub- 
mit it so that it will ^rive not later than January 22. The program 
is designed for persons who are not now as competent as they would like 
to be in experimental design and who need improved competence in order 
to provide guidance in this field for doctoral students or to conduct 
their own research. If you are already adequately competent in exper- 
imental design, please do' not apply. -Similarly, if you will not have 
significant opportunities to utilize the competence thus acquired, 
please do not apply. 






We anticipate that there will be more applicants than can be accom- 
modated. It may be impossible to accept more than one individual 
from a given institution. If you do not feel that you are the logical 
person on your campus to participate, please pass on this application 
to that person. 

You will be notified not later than January 31 of the decision of the 
Participant Selection Committee. We regret that applications received 
after January 22 cannot be considered. If you have any questions y«>u 
may address them to me or to the Project Director, Professor James C. 
Carlsen, School of Music, University of V/ashington, Seattle 98105. 






Sincerely, 

/y f 



Paul Lehman, Chairman 
Participant Selection Committee 
Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 



COPY 

MUSIC EDUCATION RESE/IRCH, COUNCIL 

Special Training Project in Experimental Design 

Seattle, Washington 
' March 11 -l 4 , I968 



TO: Applicants selected to participate in the special training project. 

FROM: James Carlsen, Project Director 



It is my plea.siire to inform you that you have been chosen to be invited to 
participate in the special training project in Experimental Design. The 
first session will, begin early Monday morning, Mferch 11 and will run until 
, late afternoon, Thursday, March l4. 

If for any reason you find it impossible to attend the entire, foiir days of 
this training project, please telephone or write immediately to withdraw so 
that one of the several excellent alternates we had to turn down can be given 
your position. We will proceed to make reservations for you according to the 
information you provided us in your application unless we hear from you other- 
wise. Participants should plan to check into the Sheraton Motor Inn during 
the afternoon or evening of Sunday, March 10. 

You will receive under separate cover a copy of the book Experimental and 
Quasi -Experimental Designs for Research by Donald P. Campbell and Julian C. 
Stanley, Rand-McNalley, I966. This is reprint of Chapter 5 of the Handbook of 
Research on Teachi ng (M. L. Gage, editor). In order that all participants 
will share a general frame of reference it is recommended that you read the 
first 25 pages prior to attending the training session. In general the other 
ma.jterial which you will need wi3J. consist of specially prepared instructional 
materials which will be handed out to you at the first training session Monday 
morning, March 11. You may wish to bring along a few reference works from 
your personal library (including an elementary statistics book) though the 
materials which you will receive at the first session will be reasonably self- 
sufficient. In any event do come prepared to work. 

Professors Millman and Maguire are both expending a great deal of effort in 
the preparation of this training project to insure that it will be a highly 
profitable experience for you. I am pleased that you have indicated willing- 
ness to take this time in your busjj" schedule to share in this learning ex- 
perience. We will look forward to working with you. 



225 Music Building 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98105 




WMi; Elyciior s H al l o i ia i conleri i Bte 

A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 2003© 



TO; MERC Training Session Participants 
FROM: James Carlsen, Project Director 

Here is a final memo before you start out for Seattle. 



. 1. Session attendance . • . 

Jason Millman and Thomas Maguire have prepared the se&sions and re- 
lated materials in a seq.uence that requires a continuity of attendance' 
for effective training to take place. In addition, a pre-test will 
be given at the first session on Monday morning, and a post-test at 
the final session Thursday afternoon, for which we must have data 
from each participant in order to evaluate training effectiveness. 

For this reason, all participants will be expected to attend all 
sessions. 

2. Evening meetings ... 

No sessions have been scheduled for the evenings, however, the in- 
structors will be available on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings 
to meet with individuals, small group discussions, or review sessions. 

It is expected that individuals or groups so interested will initiate 
these meetings. 

3. Upon arrival ... 

... at the Seattle -Tacoma Airport; Take the limousine to the 

Olympic Hotel Terminal in Seattle. From there, take a taxi 
to the Sheraton. Motor Inn, 400 N.E. 45th. 

... at the train or bus depot; Take a taxi to the Sheraton 
Motor Inn, 4O0 N.E. 45th. 

If for any reason, you will be unable to arrive Sunday evening, please 
notify the Sheraton directly. I hope you have a pleasant journey to Seattle. 



James Carlsen 
Project Director 
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APPENDIX B 





Music Education Research Council 
SPECIAL TRAINING PROJECT IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
Seattle, Washington 

March 11-14, 1968 

Application Blank 

Please answer all items completely 


1. 


Name 


2. 


Present position or title 


3. 


Institution 


4. 


Address 


5. 


Telephone 


6. 


Age 7 . Sex 


8. 


If selected, will you be able to attend the Special Training Program in Seattle, 
Washington, March 11-14, 1968, and do you agree to do so? 


'x- 


What doctoral degrees in music education are now offered by your institution? 


10. 


Give the approximate number of doctoral degrees in music education awarded by 
your institution in 1965 , 1966 , and 1967 


11. 


Give the number of full-time ^or part-time doctoral students in music education 
for whom vou currently serve as manor advisor or committee chairman 


12. 


Give the number of full-time or part-time doctoral students in music education 
with whom you have significant contact although you are not the major advisor 
or committee chairman 


13. 


Considering all of your teaching and administrative responsibilities, what 
percentage of your time is spent in advising doctoral candidates or guiding 
doctoral research in music education? % 


14. 


What percentage of your normal teaching and administrative load, if any, is 
devoted. to research in music education and is so recognized by ybur admin- 
istration? - " 


15. 


Approximately how many hours per week, if any, do you spend on research proj- 
ects in music education not considered by your administration to comprise a 
nortion of vour normal teaching load? 


o 

ERIC 


1 



- 2 - 



16. Briefly describe any research projects you have recently completed or are cur- 
rently u' xrderway ~(~ if spon s o r ed r es earch-r~ind-ieate-^lie-spenso ring - ag ency-)-. 



17. List your recent research-related publications. 



18. List collegiate institutions attended for graduate work: 
Institution ■ Dates 



Degrees 

(Be certain to list 
earned doctorate if 
held) 



19. List collegiate institutions in which you have taught: 
Institution Dates 



Courses Taught 



20. List collegiate courses taken in research methods, research design, and 
statistics. 



Institution 



Course Title 



Date 



Text 



o 

ERIC 






-3- 



21 4 List courses you currently teach in which yqu believe your teaching would 
benefit from participation in this program. 

Course Title Current Text 



22, The behavioral objectives of the program are given below. Mark each as it 

applies to you using the following code: 

1. I am not certain just what is meant. 

2. I understand what is meant but am unfamiliar with the appropriate techniques. 

3. I have studied it and know the appropriate techniques but would not feel 
confident in utilizing them. 

4. I can perform this task fairly well in simpler examples but am uncertain 
about advanced or complex applications. 

5. I believe that I can do this correctly but would like a review. 

6. I can do this well and believe that I could spend my time more efficiently 
on other matters. 

1. Specify appropriate independent and dependent variables for an experimental 

study, and state the specific relationships to be investigated in the study. 

2. Demonstrate a functional understanding of the basic' principles of experi- 
mental design, including control, randomization, internal and external 
validity, planned comparisons, ex post facto analyses, and so forth. 

3. Distinguish between valid and invalid statements of inference about experi- 
mental variables when given descriptions of the variables, procedures, and 
data. 

4. Evaluate proposed experimental procedures in terms of methodological ade- 
quacy and select the most valid and practical experimental design for in- 
vestigating the specified relationships. 

5. Demonstrate a functional understanding of the most useful methods of sta- 
tistical analysis of data derived from compar«ative experimentation, 

23. Describe briefly any duties in your present employment other than those men- 
tioned in questions 13, 14, and 21. Indicate any changes anticipated in 1968-69. 



-4- 



24. Write a brief statement in support of your application.; Be honest rather than 
!DP._e.si.» De_s.cnb£_specifi,cally— what — - 3 i^u- personaiiy~are — now-imqbi e~~to — do — that — ~ 

you would expect to be able to do or do better after participating in this 
program. 



If your application is accepted and if j'ou so request by checking the appropriate 
square below, the MERC will make a room reservation for you at the ^Sheraton Motor 
Inn. This reservation will be made for the four nights March 10, 11, 12, and 13 
at the minimum^ rate available. You will receive a confirmation from the Sheraton. 
If you wish other arrangements, please make them directly with the Sheraton Motor 

Inn, 400 N.E. 45th Street, Seattle, Washington 98105, or with the hotel of your 
choice. 

^ Single ($12.50 to $16) /"y 

Twin ($16.50 to $20) 

(Roommate to be assigned by MERC) /“7 



Signature of applicant 



In order to be considered this application must be received not later than 
January 22 by: 



Paul Lehman, Chairman 
MERC Participant Selection Committee 
Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 






APPENDIX C 



Final .Rating 1 
(circle one) Definitely 
Not Accept 



2 3 
Probably Undecided 

Not Accept 



4 

Accept If 
Possible 



5 

Definitely 

Accept 



Name__ 

Inst itution^ 

Reasons for Acceptance ; 



Reasons for Rejection ; 

/ 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 

1. The primary criterion for selection is the impact on research (particu- 
larly doctoral research) in music education that would be likely to 

^ result from the participation of the applicant insofar ‘as this can be 
determined from the information supplied on the application blank. 

2. Those faculty members who directly instruct or advise the. largest 
numbers of doctoral candidates should receive first consideration. If 
more than one individual from a given institution applies, consider ^ 
who would be most effective in disseminating these techniques.^ It is 
possible to select more than one person, from the same institution if 
there is a large doctoral program or if the individuals share equally 
the responsibility for the program. 

3. Individuals not holding major responsibilities -for doctoral programs 

in music education are not eligible unless they are personally conducting 
significant research in music education. 

4 . Such persons conducting their own research and not affiliated with 
doctoral programs should be considered in terms of the likely benefit 
to the profession resulting from their work. 

5. Geographical distribution should be considered to a certain extent. 

6. Other factors being approximately equal, the younger applicant should 
be selected. 

7* Persons without earned doctorates or equivalent experience and profes- 
sional recognition are not eligible. 

8. When you are uncertain, judge on the basis of likely impact on the 

profession, . , 

9, The number of participants to be selected, excluding MERC members, is 40. 



APPEIiDIX D 



/ 



MUSIC EDUCATION RESEARCH COUNCIL 
SPECIAL TRAINING PROJECT IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
Seattle, Washington 
March 11-14, I 968 



STAFF ■ 



Thomas Maguire 
Assistant Professor 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA 

Project Director: James Garlsen 

School of Music 

I University of Washington 

^ Seattle, Washington 98105 

Associate Director: Robert Petzold 

School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

MERC Chairman: Paul Lehman 

Music Education Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

MENC Staff 

Representative: Charles Gary 

Associate Executive Secretary 
Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W# 

Washington, D.C. 2 OO 36 



Instructors : 

Jason Mi liman 
Associate Professor 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 



PARTICIPANTS 



Frances M. Andrews 
263 Chamters 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania l6802 

J. A. Andrews 

Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney, Washington 99004 

Joel J. Carter 

University of Nortfi Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 



Arnold F. Caswell 
University of Minnesota 
2l4 Scott Hall 
University of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 55^55 

Stephen M. Clarke 
232 Canterbury Road 
Westfield, New Jersey 

Thomas C. Collins 
University of Miami 
School of Music 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 33124 



Participants (continued) 



Richard Colwell 
University of Illinois 
57 East Armory 
Champaign, Illinois 

Edmund A, Cykler 
School of Music 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Donald Evan Davis 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84601 

NedDeihl 

Pennsylvania State University 
"■239 Chambers Building 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Charlotte DuBois 
Department of Music 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Richard L. Dunham 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 47304 

William S. English 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 8528I 

Everett Gates 
Eastman School' of Music 
26 Gibbs Street 
Rochester, New York l4605 

Warren E. George 

University of Texas at Austin 

Department of Music 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Maurice Gerow 
University of California 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Marvin Greenberg 
University of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue . 

Honolulu, Hawaii 9^822 



Paul A. Haack 
The University of Kansas 
311 Bailey Hall 
Lawrence, Kansas 66o44 

Marcus E. Hahn 
311 Bailey Hall 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66o44 

Genevieve Hargis s 
The University of Kansas 
311 Bailey JIall 
Lawrence, Kansas 66o44 

Ernest E. Harris 
Teachers College 
525 West 120th Street 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 

0. M. Hartsell 
School. of Music 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85703 

Jack Heller 

University of Connecticut 
Box U-12 

Storrs, Connecticut O6268 

Lewis B. Hilton 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 63I3O 

Charles R. Hoffer ^ ^ 

924 Meadowbrook Drive 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Leo Horacek 
Creative Arts Center 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 26505 

R, Robert Hornyak 
College -Conservatory of Music 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 

Robert John 
University of Georgia 
Athens , Georgia 306 01 



o 



Participants (Continued) 



Ralph R. Ring 
Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 8063I 

Wolfgang E. Kuhn 
Department of Music 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

Harry B. Lincoln 
State University of New York 
at Binghamton " 

Binghamton, New York 13901 

Stanley® Linton 

Wisconsin State University at Oshliosh 
800 Algoma Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 5^902 

Newell H* Long 
Indiana University 
Bloomington , Indiana 47^01 

George Lotzenhiser 
Division of Creative Arts 
Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney, Washington 99004 

Gary M. Martin 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

James A. Mason 
2725 South Rural Road 
Tempe, Arizona 8528I 

Carl B. Nelson 
State University of New York 
College at Cortland 
Cor"^land, New York 

“Robert F. Noble 
Music Education 
College of Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 

Theodore F. Normann 
School of Music 
University of Washington 
Seattle , Washington 98IO5 



Robert E. Nye 
School of Music 
University of Oregon 
Eugene , Oregon 97^03 

Roger P. Phelps 

Division of Music Education 

New York University 

Washington Square 

New York, New York 10003 

Gomer Pound 

School of Fine Arts 

Box 82, Southern Station 

University of Southern Mississippi 

Hattiesburg, Ms sissippi 39^01 

Edward L. Rainbow 
North Texas State University 
1905 Emerson 
Denton, Texas 7^201 

Bennett Reimer 

Music Department 

Case Western Reserve University 

11115 Bellflower Road 

Cleveland, Ohio 44l06 

Erwin H. Schneider 
School of Music ^ 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

William W. Sears 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Robert G. Sidnell 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Robert B. Smith 
School of Music 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 618OI 

Marvin S. Thostenson 
. School of Music 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



Participants (Continued) 






Edgar M. Turrentine 
Room 332, Scott Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55^55 

Richard H. Werder 
The Catholic University of America 
620 Michigan Avenue N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20017 

Marilyn Pflederer Zimmerman 
Music Education 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 



APPENDIX E 



MERC Special Training Project 
Contents of Instructional Materials Book 

Preliminaries 

• 

Title page 

Over -all schedule of times and places 

Specific schedule of content ‘ * 

List of participants 

Pretest -checklist of content terms 

Bibliography . 

Design 

Poem demonstration . ' ■* 

Types of variables ‘ 

Randomization demonstration 
Expository paper on experimental design 
Brief summary of sources of internal invalidity 
Regression materials 

Examples of research (internal invalidity) 

Quiz Number 1 

Interaction expository paper 
Interaction problem set 
Quiz Number 2 

Bracht/Glass paper (condensed) on external invalidity 
Example of problem which raises question of compromises between external 
and internal invalidity 
Research problem for which a design is needed 
Quasi -design handouts 
Cross -lage design material 

Problem in which critical source of invalidity is recognized and additional 
data needed — perhaps institutional cycle or related design 
Quiz Number 3 



Analysis 

Simple expository papers on measures of central tendency, variability, and 
hypothesis testing 
Quiz Number h 
ANOVA Reprint 
ANOVA problem set 
Quiz Number 5 g 

Violations ( normality ^ disproportionality) 

Repeated measures outline and problem 
Experimental unit 
Quiz Number 6 
Covariance 

Multiple comparison (expository paper and problems) 

Quiz Number 7 

Post -test checklist of content terms 
Participant Evaluation Form 




APPENDIX 

Term Familiarity List 



The terms below represent a catch-as -catch can collection. They are not 
necessarily prerequisite for, or to be treated in the presession. We are 
simply interested in your degree of exposure to each. Mark each term using 
the code below; . ^ 

0 Never heard of it 

1 Heard of, but that’s about all 

2 Studied it but still don’t know what it’s all about 

3 Feel I understand it well enough if I had to 

4 I’ve used it, correctly I think 

5 Know it so well it woiad be wasting my time to spend 
much more time on it 



Expected mean square 
Pooling sums of squares 
Fixed vs. random models 
Latin squares 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Orthogonal contrasts 
Variance 'components 
Time -series 
Covariance analysis 
Interaction 
T-test 

Type III error 
Quasi -experiments 
Homogeneity of variance 
Cross -lag correlations 
Statistical regression 
Confounding 
Experimental units 
Random numbers 
Test of significance 
Concommitent observations 
Individual comparisons 
Skewness 

Assumptions in analysis of 
variance 



Randomized blocks 
Mixed model 

Repeated measures designs 
Institutional cycles designs 
Split plots 
Gamma distribution 
Chi square test 
Levels of factors 
A posteriori tests 
Blocking 

Biserial correlation 
Median 

Standard scores 
Error variance 
Disproportionality 
Normal distribution 
Within cell sums of squares 
' Validity 
Treatment effect 
Power of a test 
’ Experimental mortality 
I Additivity 
' F distribution 
’ Matched groups 
Experimental design 



I 




APPENDIX Fg 

MERC Special Training Project 

TERM FAMILIARITY LIST RESULTS 
FREQUENCIES 

PRE TEST 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Expected Mean Square 


8 


20 


6 


12 


3 


2 


Pooling Sums of Squares 


14 


8 


10 


11 


7 


1 


Fixed vs. Random Models 


5 


12 


8 


18 


6 


2 


Latin Squares 


16 


l6 


10 


8 


1 


0 


Mean 


0 


0 


0 


5 


13 


33 


Standard Deviation 


0 


0 


4 


10 


17 


20 


Orthogonal Contrasts 


36 


7 


6 


2 


0 


0 


Variance Components 


8 


15 


12 


12 


4 


0 


Time -series 


14 


13 


8 


11 


5 


0 


Covariance Analysis 


4 


9 


18 


11 


9 


0 


Interaction 


4 


8 


14 


8 


14 


3 


t-test 


I 

1 


8 


12 


8 


12 


10 


Type III Error 


28 


17 


2 


■ 4 


0 


0 


Quasi-experiments 


2 


9 


10 


20 


9 


1 


Homogeneity of Variance 


9 


9 


10 


8 


12 


3 


Cross-lag Correlations 


37 


8 


4 


1 


1 


0 


Statistical Regression 


0 


4 


15 


. 20 


10 


2 


Confounding 


18 


7 


3 


i4 


8 


1 


Experimental Units 


5 


10 


9 


12 


13 


2 


Random Numbers 


0 


1 


4 


12 


17 


17 


Tests of Significance 


0 


3 


8. 


14 


13- 


13 


Concommitent Observations 


10 


6 


9 


13 


13 


0 




FREQUENCIES 



0 

Individual Comparisons 4 

Skewness 2 

Assumptions in Analysis of 
Variance 4 

Randomized Blocks 9 

Mixed Model 20 

Repeated Measures Design 21 

Institutional Cycles Design 35 

Split Plots ' 38 

Gamma Distribution 28 

Chi Square Test 2 

Levels of Factors l6 

A posteriori Tests 17 

Blocking l4 

Bi serial Correlation 21 

Median 0 

Standard Scores 0 

Error Variance ’ 5 

Disproportionality i5 

Normal Distribution 0 

Within Cell Sums of Squares l4 

Validity 0 

Treatment Effect l4 

Power of A Test 8 

Experimental Mortality 6 

Additivity 21 

F distribution ik 

Matched Groups 0 

Experimental Design 2 



PRE TEST 
12 3 

3 11 17 

2 4 14 

12 ■ 13 13 

10 10 17 

15 12 4 

10 7 6 

8 5 3 

7 3 3 

16 4 2 

12 11 8 

15 11 -5 

13 9-8 

16 9 8 

7 9 10 

0 0 6 

1 1 l6 

6 l8 12 

12 14 6 

0 2 11 

4 13 5 

0 1 13 

5 11 6 

8 12 10 

5 6 l4 

10 10 7 

8 7 9 

2 6 17 

0 11 12 



o 

ERIC 



APPENDIX Fg 

MERC Special Training Project 

TERM i'AMILIARITY LIST RESULTS 
V FREQUENCIES 

POST TEST 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Expected Mean Square 


5 


7 


5 


22 


7 


3 


Pooling Sums of Squares 


4 


8 


10 


15 


10 


2 


Fixed vs. Random Models 


1 


7 


4 


22 


10 


5 


Latin Squares 


3 


13 


i4 


13 


5 


1 


Mean 


5 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


Standard Deviation 


0 


0 


2 


. 6 


10 


31 


Orthogonal Contrasts 


0 


1 


l6 


23 


9 


0 


Variance Components 


0 


3 


6 


24 


l4 


2 


Time-series 


0 


0 


2 


23 


19 


5 


Covariance Analysis 


0 


1 


l4 


24 


9 


1 


Interaction 


0 


0 


0 


15 


27 


7 


t-test 


0 


3 


6 


l6 


18 


6 


Type III Error 


27 


10 


4 


7 


1 


0 


Qua si -experiments 


0 


0 


3 


24 


l6 


6 


1 

Homogeneity of Variance 


0 


.7 


7 


17 


17 


1 


Cross-lag Correlations 


2 


3 


■ 9 


27 


6 


2 


Statistical Regression 


0 


1 


4 


22 


18 


4 


Confounding 


■ 1 


2 


5 


18 


21 


2 


Experimental Units 


1 


2 


5 


17 


l6 • 


8 


Random Numbers 


0 


0 


Q 


7 


l6 


26 


Tests of Significance 


0 


0 


8 


12 


17 


12 


Concommitent Observations 


4 


5 


15 


11 


10 


4 


Individual Comparisons 


0 


0 


2 


20 


23 


4 


Skewness 


1 


0 


1 


8 


17 


22 



FREQUENCIES 

POST TEST 

0 12 3^3 



Assumptions in Analysis of 
Variance 

Randomized Blocks 
Mixed Model 

Repeated Measures Design 
Institutional Cycles Design 
Split Plots 
Gamma Distribution 
Chi Square Test 
Levels of Factors 
A posteriori Tests 
Blocking 

Biserial Correlation 
Median 

Standard Scores 
Error Variance 
Disproportionality 
Normal Distribution 
Within Cell Sums of Squares 
Validity 
Treatment Effect 
Power of A Test 
Experimental Mortality 
Additivity 
F distribution 
Matched Groups 
Experimental Design 



0 


1 


12 


18 


15 


3 


0 


1 


4 


17 


23 


4 


5 


7 


15 


16 


6 


0 


2 


1 


6 


24 


14 


2 


26 


7 


9 


6 . 


0 


1 


19 


l6 


7 


6 


1 


0 


25 


-15 


■7 


2 


0 


0 


1 


9 


12 


11 


8 


8 


1 


2 


5 


l4 


17 


10 


9 


8 


9 


10 


10 


3 


0 


0 


' 2 


16 


21 


10 


11 


11 


13 


9 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0- 


1 


12 


36 


0 


2 


0 


8 


17 


22 


0 


2 


7 


19 


18 


3 


5 


9 


9 


1^ 


10 


2 


0 


0 


1 


6 


12 


30 


0 


2 


5 


15 ’ 


19 


8 


0 


0 


2 


13 


18 


16 


0 


2 


1 


13 


22 


11 


2 


o' 


6 


14 


15 


.12 


0 


0 


3 


8 


14 


24 


i4 


5 


12 


12 


2 


4 


0 


5 


10 


16 


12 


6 


0 


0 


1 


14 


21 


13 


0 


0* 


4 


18 


20 


7 



APPENDIX Fg 

MERC Special Training Project 
TERM FAMILIARITY LIST RESULTS " ’ 

PERCENTAGES 

PRE TEST 

0 1 2 3 k 5 



Expected Mean Sq.uares 
Pooling Sums of Square 
Fixed vs. Random 
Latin Squares 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Orthogonal Contrasts 
Variance Components 
Time -Series 
Covariance Analysis- 
Interaction 
t-test 

Type III Error 
Quasi -Experiments 
Homogeneity of Variance 
Cross -Lag Correlations 
Statistical Regression 
Confounding 
Experimental Units 
Random Numbers 
Test of Significance 
Concommitent Observation 
Individual Comparison 



3.92 



39.22 


11.76 


23.53 


5.88 


3.92 


15.69 


19.61 


21.57 


13.73 


1.96 


23.53 


15.69 


35.29 


11.76 


3.92 


31.37 


19.61 


15.69 


1.96 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.80 


25.49 


64.71 


0.0 


7.84 


19.61 


33.33 - 


39.22 


13.73 


11.76 


3.92 


0.0 


0.0 


29.41 


23.53 


23.53 


7.84 


0.0 


25.49 


15.69 


21.57 


9.80 


0»0 


17.65 


35.29 


21.57 


17.65 


0.0 


15.69 


27.45 


15.69 


27.45 


5.88 


15.69 


23.53 


15.69 


23.53 


19.61 


33.33 


3.92 


7.84 


0.0 


0.0 


17.65 


19.61 


39.22 


17.65 


1,96 


17.65 


19.61 


15 .69 


23.53 


5.88 


15.69 


7.84 


1.96 


1.96 


0.0 


7.84 


29.41 


39.22 


19.61 


3.92 


13.73 


5.88 


27.45 


15.69 


1.96 


19.61 


17.65 


23.53 


25.49 


3.92 


1.96 


7.84 


23.53 


33.33 


33.33 


5.88 


15.69 


27.45 


25.49 


25.49 


11.76 


17.65 


25.49 


25.49 


0.0 


5.88 


21.57 


33.33 


27.45 


3.92 


3.92 


7.84 


27.45 


27.45 


29.41 



15.69 

27.45 

9.80 

31.37 

0.0 

0.0 

70.59 

15.69 

27.45 

7.84 

7.84 

1.96 

54.90 

3.92 

17.65 

72.55 

0.0 

35.29 

9.80 

0.0 

0.0 

19.61 

7.84 



Skewness 



PERCENTAGES 

PRE TEST 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 

Assumptions in Analysis 
of Variance 


7.84. 


23.53 • 


25 .49 


25.49 


13.73 


3.92 


Randomized Blocks 


17.65 


19.61 


19.61 


33.33 


9.80 


0.0 


Mixed Model 


39.22 


29.41 


23.53 


7.84 


0,0 


0.0 


Repeated Measures 


4l.l8 


19.61 


13.73 


11.76 


13.73 


0.0 


Institutional Cycles 


68.63 


15.69 


9.80 


5.88 


0.0 


0.0 


* 

Split Plots 


74.51 


13.73 


5.88 


5.88 


0.0 


0.0 


Gamma Distribution 


54. -90 


31.37 


7.84 


3.92 


.1.96 


0.0 


Chi Square Test 


3.92 


23.53 


21.57 


15. "69 


21.57 


13^73 


Levels of Factors 


31.37 


29.41 


21.57 


9.80 


7.84 


0.0 


A posteriori Tests 


33.33 


25.49 


17.65 


15.69 


5.88 


1.96 


Blocking 


27.4.5 


31.37 


17.65 


15.69 


3.92 


3.92 


Biserial Correlation 


4l.l8 


13.73 


17.65 

1 ' 


19.61 


7.84 


0.0 


Median 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.76 


27.45 


60.78 


Standard Scores 


0.0 


1.96 


i ;96 


' 31.37 


31.37 


33.33 


Error Variance 


9.80 


11.76 


35.29 


23.53 


19.61 


0.0 


Disproportionality 


29.41 


23.53 


27.45 


11.76 


7.84 


0.0 


Normal Distribution 


0.0 


0.0 


3.92 


21.57 


31.37 


43.14 


Within Cell Sums of Squares 


27.45 


7.84 


25.49 


9.80 


19.61 


. 9.80 


Validity 


0.0 


0.0 


1.96 


25.49 


45.10 


27.45. 


Treatment Effect 


27.45 


9.80 


21.57 


11:76 


25.49 


3.92 


Power of a Test 


15.69 


15.69 


23.53 


19.61 


21.57 


3.92 


Experimental Mortality 


11.76 


9.80 


1 11.76 


27.45 


23.53 


15.69 


Additivity 


4l.l8 


19.61 


19.61 


13.73 


5.88 


0.0 


F Distribution 


27.45 


15.69 


13.73 


17.65 


23.53 


1.96 


Matched Groups 


0.0 


3.92 


11. 76’ 


33.33 


33.33 


17.65 


Experimental Design 


3.92 


0.0 


21.57 


23.53 


43.14 


7.84 



APPjaiJDIX Fg 

MERC Special Training Project 
TERM FAMILIARITY LIST RESULTS 
PERCENTAGES 

POST TEST 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Expected ^Mean Sq.mres 


10.20 


> 14,29 


10.20 


44.90 


14.29 


6.12 


Pooling Sums of Square 


8.16 


16.33 


20.41 


30,61 


20.41 


4.08 


Fixed vs. Random 


2.0k 


14.29 


8.16 


4^-: .90 


20.41 


10.20 


Latin Squares 


6.12 


26.53 


28.57 ' 


26.53 


10.20 


2.C4 


Mean 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18.37 


81.63 


Standard Deviation 


0.0 


0.0 


4.08 


12.24 


20.41 


63.27 


Orthogonal Contrasts 


0.0 


2.04 


, 32.65 


46.94 


18.37 


0.0 


Variance Components 


o.p . 


6.12 


12.24 


48.98 


28.57 


4.08 


Time -Series 


0.0 


0.0 


4.08 


46.94 


38.78 


10.20 


Covariance Analysis 


0.0 


2.04 


28.57 


48.98 


18.37 


2.04 


Interaction 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


30.61 


55.10 


14.29 


t-test 


0.0 


6.12 


12.24 


32.65 


36.73 


12.24 


Type III Error 


55.10 


20.41 


8.16 


14.29 


2.04 


0.0 


Quasi -Experiment s 


0.0 


0.0 


6.12 


48.98 


32.65 


12.24 


Homogeneity of* Variance 


0.0 


14.29 


14.29 


34.69, 


34.69 


2.04 


Cross-Lag Correlations 


4.08 


6.12 


18.37 


55.10 


12.24 


4.08 


Statistical Regression 


0.0 


2.04 


8.16 


44.90 ' 


36773 


8.16 


Confounding 


“ • 2.04 


4.08 


10.20 


,36.73 


1*2 .86 


4.08 


Experimental Units 


2.04 


4.08 

\ 


10.20 


34.69 


32.65 


16.33 


Random Numbers 


0.0 


0.0 ■ 


^ 0.0 


14.29 


32.65 


53.06 


Test of Significance 


0.0 


0.0 


16.33 


24.49 


3h.69. 


24.49 


Concominitent Observation 


8.1^' 


10.20 


30.61 


22.45 


20.14.1 


8.16 


Individual Comparison 


0.0 


0.0 


4.08 


40.82 


K6.94 


8.16 


Skewness 


2.04 


0.0 


2,04 


16.33 


, 34.69 


44.90 



PERCENTAGES 

POST TEST 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Assumptions in Analysis of 
Variance 


0.0 


2.04 


24.49 


36.73 


30.61 


642 


% 

Randomized Blocks ♦ 


0.0 


2.04 


8.16 


34.69 


46.94 


8.16 


Mixed Model 


10.20 


14 . 29 ~ 


30.61 


32.65 


12.24 


0.0 


Repeated Measures 


4.08 


2.04 


12.24 


48.98 


28.57 


4.08 


Institutional Cycles 


53.06 


14.29 


18.37 


12.24 


0.0 


2.04 


Split Plots 


38.78 


32.65 


14 . 29 ' 


12.24 


2.04 


0.0 


Gamma Distribution 


51.02 


30.61 


14.29 


4.08 


0.0 


0.0 


Chi Square Test 


2.04 


,18.37 


24.49 


22.45 


16.33 


16.33 


Levels of Factors 


. 2.04 


4.08 


10.20 


28.57 


34.69 


20.41 


A posteriori Tests 


18.37 


16.33 


18.37 


20.41 


20.41 


. 6.12 


Blocking 


0.0 


0.0 


4.08 


32.65 


42-.86 


20.41 


Bi serial Correlation 


22.45 


22.45 


26.53 


18.37 


8.16 


2.04 


Median 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.04 


24.49 


.73.47 


Standard Scores 


0:0 


■ 4.08 


0.0 


16.33 


34.69 


44.90 


Error Variance 


0.0 


4.08 


14.29 


38.78 


36.73 


6.12 


Disproportionality 


10.20 


18.37 


18.37 


28.57 


20.41 


4.08 


Normal Distribution 


0.0 


0.0 


2.04 


12.24 


24.49 


61.22 


Within Cell Sums of Squares 


0.0 


4.08 


10.20 


30.61 


38-78 


16.33 . 


Validity 


0.0 


0.0 


4.08 


26.53 


36.73 


32.65 


Treatment Effect 


0.0 


4.08 


2.04 


26.53 


44.90 


22.45 


Power of a Test 


4.08 


0.0 


12.24 


28.57 


30,61 


24.49 


Experimental Mortality 


0.0 


0.0 


6.12 


16.33 


28.57 


48.98 


Additivity - 


28.57 


10.20 


24.49 


2U.49 


4.08 


8.16 


F Distribution 


0.0 


10.20 


20 . 41 ' 


32.65 


24.49 


12.24 


Matched Groups 


0.0 


0.0 


2.04 


28.57 


42.86 


26.53 


Experimental Design 


0.0 


0.0 


8.16 


36.73 


40.82 


14.29 
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MERC Special Training Project 



Results of Quizzes 
Numerator indicates number correct. 

Denominator indicates number of persons attempting to answer the questions. 



Quiz 1 . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Quiz 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Quiz 5 
1 

, 2 



Quiz 6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Quiz 7 
1 



2A 

2B 

2C 

2D 



1(0/52 

3V52 

not scored 

47/52 

46/52 

25/52 



Quiz 2 

1. 26/51 could name sentence 
12/51 completed sentence 

2 . 40/51 



Quiz 4 




1 22/52 

2 40/52 

3 34/52 

4 43/52 

5 not scored 



not scored 

a. 19/52 

b. 28/52 

c. 32/52 

d. 9/52 

e. 14/52 all correct plus 15/52 got 5 item correct 



/ 



-46/48 ^ 

not scored 

10/48 best answer 2l/48 acceptable answer 
4/48 all correct plus 10/48 ^ correct 



5/46 correct objection to variable (a) 
5/46 correct objection to variable (b) 
29/46 correct objection to variable (d) 



17/46 all correct; 9/46 correct 

15/46 

17/46 

11/46 



/ 



Appendix H 

Music Education Research Council 
Research Training Session 
Jferch 11-lij-, 1968 

PARTICIPANT EVALmTION FORM 

Directions ; Please respond with a word, a phrase, or one or more sentences 
to as many of the following questions as you can. Your frank 
and honest evaluation can only benefit everyone concerned. Do 
not identify yourself by name unless you prefer to do so. 



Environment and Facilities ^ 

/ 

3 

1 , a. To what extent did the relative unavailability of books 
and journals interfere with your attempts to master the 

content of this session? 1 




b. To what extent did the instructional materials given to you 
improve matters? 



2 . a. Did you feel that you lacked a "place to work," either alone | 

or in small groups? ^ 

b. Was the room where sessions were held satisfactory? -i 

(1) What features were inadequate or not conducive to 1 

’ learning? ^ 

(2) What features were ejpeicially conducive to .learning? 



Scheduling and Organization 

4 . a. Was four days too long a period to leave your work for the 
purpose of attending this session? 



b. Scheduling the Training Project in conjunction with the.MENC 

convention made it possible to eliminate extra travel, but i 

it also required an extra amount of time away from ydur work. 

In your estimation, which outweighed the other? . ^ 

■ 

V 

c , Was four days too short a period of time in which to learn 
the content of this session? 






Participation Evaluation Form 

Page 2 * 



5-. av Were you allowed enough time in which to pursue activities of 
your own choosing? 



b. Circle the word which best answers the question, j *'What was 
your reaction to the number of meetings per day?*’ 

too few too many satisfactory 

c. In how many evening meetings did you participate? Q...,l 2 3 

/ 

( 

' - -v„.. 

6. a. Were the individual lectures too long? 



b. Were the lectures scheduled in.an appropriate sequence? 



7 • Did you have sufficient opportunities to interact with other 
participants? 



8, a. Were the instructors accessible and approachable so that you 
were able to obtain the individual attention that you desired? 



b. Would it have been helpful to have had trained assistants 
available for individual help? 



9* Did the attempts to evaluate your progress and reactions during 
the session (and at this moment) interfere with your work here? 



10 . 



In general, was the Training Project well organized? 



r— ■ « p ^ 


‘H 




m 



Participant Evaluation Form 
Page 3 

Content and Presentation 



1 « 

1 11. a. 


1 

^ ,!S 

Did the content of the lectures and readings presuppose far . ^ 

more previous training than you had? ' 


b. 


Should less training in these areas or more have been pre- 5 

supposed? . ^ 

s ^ 

. ^ 


[ ' 12. a. 


To what extent was the content of the lectures and readings 

relevant to what you hoped to accomplish during this session? ^ 


1 


Was the content what you expected it to be? j 


1 • 

f c # 


Was the content relevant to your work in music education? - 






[ 13 . a . 


-3 

Were the instructors stimulating and interesting? - ! 


i b. 


1 

1 

Were the instructors competent to speak on their topics? 


; C # 


Were the instructors well prepared? j 


^ 14. a. 


Were you disappointed in any way with the group of participants? ; 


[ b. 


» ( 

Were you disappointed in any way with the Research Training 
.Program or staff? 1 




V 






Participant Evaluation Form 
Page 4 



Answer each of the following by checking the ^appropriate blank. 



15. If you had it to do over again, would you apply 
for this Training Session which you have oust 
completed? 



Yes No 



16. If a Training Session such as this is held again, 
would you recommend to others like you that they 
attend? 



Yen No 



17. Do you anticipate maintaining some sort of con- 
tact with at least one of the instructors of this 
session? 



Yes No 



18. Do you feel that the MERC/MENC is making an 

important contribution to education by sponsor 
ing sessions such as this one? 



19. Is it likely that you will collaborate in re- 
search with someone else attending this session 
(other than those you already were likely to 
collaborate with) ? 



20. Do you feel that the staff has accomplished its 
objectives during this four -day training 
session? 



Yes No 



-Suggest-any^ways-i 
been improved. 



this program might have 




